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A 

Artillery  and  Ships  of  War,  review  of  treatises  on,  509 — Lieut.- 
General  Sir  H.  Dougltts,  ib. — iiis  creditable  career,  509-10 — pro¬ 
gress  and  merits  of  his  work  on  Naval  Gunnery,  510-2 — Colonel 
Faixan’s  shell-shot  guns,  512 — experiments  with  8-in.  guns,  512-3 
— 8-in.  guns  surpassed  in  range  by  ordinary  32-  and  42-pounders, 
514 — shell-firing,  514-5 — concussion  and  percussion  shells,  516-7 — 
their  use  attended  with  uncertainty  and  danger,  517 — Capt.  Moor- 
som,  and  M.  Billette’s  inventions,  517-8 — iron  as  a  material  for 
building  ships,  519— quite  unadapted  for  ships  of  war,  519-20 — 
and  ill-suited  for  those  intended  for  purposes  of  transport,  520-1 — 
the  ‘Birkenhead*  and  the  ‘Avenger,’  521-2 — Col.  Chesney,  523— 
his  Observations  on  Firearms,  523-4 — bis  proposal  to  regiment  the 
artillery,  524-5 — bis  eomplaints  as  to  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
artillery  force  kept  available,  525 — his  plain  speaking,  526. 

C 

Cholera  and  Quarantine,  review  of  Reports  on,  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  403 — the  system  of  Quarantine  considered,  404 — quarantine 
not  merely  a  professional  question,  405— absurd  regulations  respect¬ 
ing  cholera  and  quarantine  in  1831,  406-8,  and  extracts — the  regu¬ 
lations  of  1831  considerably  modified,  408-10 — uselessness  and 
folly  of  quarantine  regulations,  410 — reports  of  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith,  Dr.  Arnott,  and  Dr.  Kay,  411 — progress  of  sanitary  reform, 
411-2 — establishment  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  412 — suc¬ 
cess  attending  the  adoption  of  measures  recommended  by  that  body, 
ib. — outbreak  of  the  epidemic  in  1848,  412-4 — local  causes  of  pes¬ 
tilence,  .414-5— efl’ects  of  over-crowded,  ill-constructed,  unclean, 
and  badly-veiUilated  dwellings,  415-6 — places  exempted  from  the 
pestilence,  416-9,  and  extracts — premonitory  symptoms,  419-21,  and 
extracts — history  of  earliest  cases,  421-4,  and  extracts — efficacy  of 
house-to-house  visitation,  424-6— cholera  in  the  United  States, 
426-8 — quarantine  decidedly  mischievous  in  the  Humber,  428-30, 
and  extracts  and  note — utter  inutility  of  quarantine,  430-1,  and 
extracts — progress  of  cholera  in  Europe  at  the  present  time,  431, 
note — session  of  the  Conference  Sanitaire  Internationale  at  Paris, 
in  July,  1851,  432 — its  recommendation  to  introduce  sanitary  re- 
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forms  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  *6.,  note-^ut- 
line  of  the  changes  recommended  by,  433*4 — glorious  opportunity 
for  Great  Britain  to  bring  about  international  sanitary  reform,  433. 

Clarendon  (Lord),  Lives  of  his  Friends,  review  of,  176 — the  Claren¬ 
don  portrait-gallery,  177-9  —  all  the  catalogues  of  it  imperfect,  179 
— tlie  collection  divided,  179-81  — Vandyck’s  pictures,  181-3,  and 
extract — Lord  Falkland  183  —  Arthur  Lord  Capell,  183-6  —  sur¬ 
renders  Colchester  to  Fairfax  in  1647,  186 — his  letter  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  ib. — his  trial  and  fate,  187-8 — Clarendon’s  panegyric  on 
his  character,  189  —  William  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  189-91 
—  his  marriage  with  Arabella  Stuart,  190-1 — Lady  Frances 
Devereux,  his  second  wife,  191  —  lieutenant-general  of  the  west, 
192  — short-lived  English  families,  193  —  vicissitudes  of  title?  and 
estates,  194. 


D 

Defensive  Armament,  Our,  reView  of  works  respecting,  194  —  Sir 
Charles  Napier  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  rifle  and  the  musket, 
195  —  the  principle  of  a  Militia  Bill  good,  195-7  —  an  effective 
militia  a  desideratum,  197 — a  militia  not  popular,  198 — peace  best 
preserved  by  preparation  for  war,  198-9  —  the  practicability  of  an 
invasion,  200-1  — the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Letter  on  the  subject, 
201 — opinions  of  the  Manchester  School  on  the  subject,  202 — the 
strength  of  our  armies,  202-4  —  inadequacy  of  our  field  forces  to 
meet  an  invading  army,  205-6  —  the  Metropolitan  Police  and  the 
Irish  Constabulary,  206-7 — the  Coast  Guard  and  Yeomanry, 

■  207-8 — the  present  condition  of  our  artillery  according  to  General 
Evans,  Hew  Ross,  and  Colonel  Chesney,  208-9  —  artillery  without 
infantry  useless,  209  —  railroads  but  of  little  use  in  defensive  war, 
209-12  — a  raw  militia,  however  brave,  unable  to  cope  with  dis« 
ciplined  troops,  212-3  —  the  navy  not  in  a  state  to  offer  successful 
resistance,  213-4  — necessity  of  our  having  ships  of  war  stationed 
at  our  colonies  and  dependencies,  214-5 — steam-vessels  wanted 
more  than  sailing  vessels  in  case  of  invasion,  215 — suggestions  for 
getting  an  adequate  supply,  216  —  prPbabilities  of  hostilities  com¬ 
mencing  between  England  and  France,  216-7 — the  Channel  no 
longer  a  barrier  against  an  invader,  218-20 — the  old  Militia  Laws, 
221-2 — the  voluntary  principle  in  the  new  law,  222-5 — the  militia 
clubs  during  the  last  war,  226  —  how  to  mann  the  navy,  227-8  — 
inexpediency  of  relying  upon  volunteers,  229  —  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  way  of  disposing  of  means  of  resisting  an  invading  army, 
230-1. 

Dutch  Diplomacy  and  Indian  Piracy,  review  of  works  relating  to, 
54  —  Sir  Stamford  Rafl9es  and  Sir  James  Brooke,  55  —  Captain 
Major  Houtman’s  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  native  ruler  of  Java, 
55-6 — the  English  East  Indian  Company  in  the  reign  of  Eliaibeth 
despatch  a  fleet  of  four  ships  to  the  Intern  Islands,  56  —  massacre 
at  Madura,  ib. — establishment  at  Bantam  removed  by  the  Dutch  to 
Batavia,  57  —  treaty  between  them  and  the  native  powers,  ib. — 
remarks  upon  this  model  treaty,  57*8  —  the  English  driven  out  by 
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their  Dutch  rivals,  58  —  Sir  Stamford  Raffles'  *  History  of  Java,’ 
58-9 — some  account  of  his  widow,  59-60 — the  Eastern  Arcliipelago 
a  source  of  embarrassment  to  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague,  60  — 
proposed  transportation  of  fifty  thousand  families  from  Holland  to 
Batavia,  61  —  Lord  Minto’s  attack  and  capture  of  Batavia  and  the 
Kingdoms  of  Bantam  and  J&katra,  ib. — these  conquests  restored  to 
Holland  by  the  treaty  of  1814,  61-2 — the  Dutch  endeavour  to 
establish  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  Extern  Archipelago, 
62  —  the  great  treaty  of  1824,  63  —  commercial  disputes  between 
English  merchants  and  the  Dutch  government,  64-5  —  the  Dutch 
invade  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Siac,  65 — Sir  James  Brooke's 
arrival  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  66 — his  journals,  ib. — right  to  our 
settlements  in  southern  hemisphere,  67-8 — Dutch  theory  of  annex¬ 
ation  and  settlement,  69-70  —  oppressive  nature  of  the  Dutch 
dominion,  71-2  —  the  ‘war  of  Boni,’ 72  —  Javan  insurrection  of 
1825,  73-4 — character  of  the  Malay,  74-5  —  their  addiction  to 
piracy,  75-6  —  Sir  James  Brooke  and  his  position  at  Borneo,  76  — 
the  experimental  squadron  of  the  Indian  Seas,  77-8  —  commerce 
destroyed  and  civilisation  delayed  by  piracy,  78-9  —  Mr.  Van 
Groot’s  report  on  Malay  piracy,  79  —  its  extent  and  audacity  cor¬ 
roborated  by  the  testimony  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
and  M.  Van  Angelbeck,  80-1,  and  extract  —  attacks  on  E^nglish 
ships,  81-2  —  the  English  Government  bound  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
wide-spread  system  of  Indian  piracy,  82-3  —  some  account  of  the 
large  scale  on  which  it  is  carried  on,  83-4  —  the  piratical  tribes  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Borneo,  84-5 — Sir  James  Brooke’s  early  life,  85-8 
— his  voyage  to  the  Indian  seas,  89  —the  piratical  Dyaks  of  Borneo 
and  Sarawak,  90  —  sea  Dyaks  of  the  Sarebas  and  Sakerraii  rivers, 
91-2  —  necessity  of  striking  an  effectual  blow  upon  their  central 
•eats  of  piracy,  92  —  the  future  position  of  the  Indian  Islanders, 
93-4 — much  to  be  hoped  for  from  commercial  intercourse,  95. 

E 

English  Agriculture  in  1852,  review  of  works  relating  to,  142  — 
effects  of  Protectionist  agitation,  143-4  —  Mr.- Caird’s  tour  and 
book,  144-5 — his  book  not  quite  up  to  its  title,  146 — improvements 
around  the  Fens  of  Cambridge,  147  —  Suffolk  farming,  148  — 
farmers’  grievances  in  Suffolk,  149 — facts  connected  with  fattening 
for  the  London  market,  149-50,  and  note  —  agricultural  changes 
induced  by  steam,  151-2  —  anomalies  in  Suffolk,  153  —  pebbles  of 
phosphate  of  lime  useful  in  the  preparation  of  artificial  manures,  ib. 
— Arthur  Young’s  crag  and  ‘  Suffolk  Punches,’  154  —  Messrs. 
Ransome  and  May  of  Ipswich,  154-5 — manufacture  of  agricultural 
tools,  155  —  the  French  churn,  t'A  —  the  Norwegian  harrow,  ib.  — 
the  American  reaping  machine,  156,  and  note  —  gravity  of  the 
implement  question,  157-8  —  saving  effected  by  the  application  of 
steam  to  agricultural  purpos^  158,  and  extract  —  similar  progress 
and  backwardness  everywhere,  159-60  —  narrow  views  taken  by 
the  farmers  of  Huntingdon,  160,  note  —  anomalies  and  contra¬ 
dictions  met  with  everywhere,  160-1  — -  specialities  of  our.insnUx 
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agriculture,  161-2  —  intimate  connexion  between  geological  struc¬ 
ture  and  agricultural  liabilitj,  162  —  influence  of  Race  on  rural 
progress,  163  —  elements  of  the  stability  of  English  agriculture, 
164-5  —  difference  to  the  wheat-grower  of  a  go^  or  bad  season, 
165,  note  —  fidelity  and  affection  of  the  Sepoys  towards  their 
officers,  166-7  —  consumption  of  animal  and  corn  produce,  167-8, 
and  note  —  rise  of  rent  since  1770,  169  —  Mr.  Young’s  estimate  of 
rent  per  acre  eighty  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Caird’s  in  1851,  169  — 
looseness  of  the  statistical  tables  of  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Caird,  170 
— pretende<l  agricultural  statistics,  171 — influence  of  improvements 
on  rent,  172-4  —  what  the  Legislature  can  do  to  relieve  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest,  175-6. 


F 

Free  Trade,  and  the  late  Elections,  review  of  Mr.  Torrens’s  Tracts 
on,  526 — peculiar  position  of  the  late  Ministry  in  last  Session,  ib. 
— their  useful  measures  notwithstanding,  526-7 — policy  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Ministry,  undeclared,  527-8 — Mr.  Disraeli’s  budget  speech, 
528 — Lord  Derby’s  speecli  at  the  Mansion  House,  tb. — Mr.  Disraeli’s 
address  to  the  electors  of  Buckinghamshire,  529-30 — his  speech  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  530 — his  substitute  for  Protection, 
531 — Lord  Derby’s  speech  on  the  day  of  the  Parliament’s  dissolu¬ 
tion,  532 — Mr.  Disraeli’s  speech  on  the  14th  of  July,  532-5 — 

*  Derbyism,*  536-7 — results  and  characteristics  of  the  general  elec¬ 
tion,  537-8 — the  present  satisfactory  position  of  affaii  s  the  result 
munly  of  a  Free-trade  policy,  538 — Lord  John  Russell’s  political 
opinions,  ib. — anomalous  position  of  the  Derbyite  party,  539 — Mr. 
Disraeli's  challenge  accepted,  539-40 — equivocal  language  held  by 
Lord  Derby’s  party,  541-3 — Mr.  Walpole's  speech  at  Midhurst, 
543-4,  and  note — result  of  repeal  of  Corn  Law,  544 — influences 
of  the  prices  of  food  on  wages,  544-5,  and  note  —  the  people  wiser 
since  repeal  of  Corn  Law,  545 — success  of  Free-trade  measures 
of  1846  and  1849,  546— contrast  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord 
Derby,  ib. — probable  substitutes,  by  Lord  Derby’s  Ministry,  for 
their  abandoned  principle  of  Protection,  546-7 — Disraeli’s  scheme 
for  a  ‘general  revision  of  taxation,’  548 — net  produce  of  revenue 
in  1851,  549 — difficulties  attending  the  making  a  radical  change  iu 
the  system  of  taxation,  550 — the  Malt  Tax,  551-3 — the  Hop  Duty, 
553-4 — the  Income  Tax,  555-6 — Mr.  Alison’s  plan  for  raising  the 
entire  revenue  by  taxes  upon  income  and  property,  556-7 — Ireland’s 
irresistible  claim  for  relief  on  account  of  repeal  of  Corn  Laws,  con¬ 
sidered,  558 — direct  and  indirect  taxation,  558-9 — necessity  of  there 
being  a  clear  understanding  whether  Government  intend  to  restore 
Protection  in  any  shape,  560-2 — Lord  Bacon  on  men  who  treat 
serious  matters  with  derision  and  scorn,  562,  note — Free  Trade  or 
Protection  ?  importance  of  the  question,  563 — want  of  respect  and 
confidence  in  present  Ministry,  564-5 — duty  of  Opposition,  565-6. 

H 

Harington'g  Analysis  of  the  Bengal  regulations,  review  of,  33  — 
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CampheU’s  ‘Modern  India,’  ib.  —  account  of  the  thugs,  dacoits,  and 
the  police  of  India,  33-5. 


I 

Irish  Peasantry/,  Traits  of  the,  review  of  Mr.  Carleton’s  work  illus¬ 
trative  of,  384 — his  sketches  true  to  Irish  life,  385 — his  characters 
drawn  from  the  life,  386 — and  generally  not  exaggerated,  386-7 — 
many  of  the  Irish  characteristics  disappearing,  387 — ilr.  Carleton 
peculiarly  and  thoroughly  Irish,  388 — himself  an  Ulster  peasant, 
389 — his  success  in  portraying  the  workings  of  the  nobler  and  more 
tender  passions  in  the  heart  of  the  Irish  peasant,  ib. — diversity 
between  the  provinces,  390-1 — Ulster  and  Munster  contrasted 
392 — the  hedge-schoolmaster,  392-4 — John  Kelly,  Philomath,  a 
specimen  of  the  peasant  schoolmaster,  394-5 — Cnrleton’s  story  of 
the  ‘Poor  Scholar,’  396-402,  and  extracts  —  his  ‘Valentine 
‘  M'Clutchy,’  ‘  Fardorougha,  or  the  Miser,’  ‘  Black  Prophet,’  and 
‘  Tithe  Proctor,’  402 — remarks  on  his  last  work,  *  The  Squanders, 
‘  of  Castle  Squander,’  402-3. 


J 

Japan,  review  of  Koempfer’s  History  of,  and  other  works,  348  — 
Japanese  seclusion,  .348-9 — United  States  expedition  against  Japan, 
350 — characteristics  of  the  Japanese,  351-2  — in  what  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  Japjin  consists,  352 — singular  customs,  352-3 — Nangasaki, 
353-4  —  amount  of  population,  354  —  origin  of  Japanese,  ib. — 
Japanese  language,  355  —  what  connexion  has  Japan  had  with 
China?  ib. — Japan  isolated  from  the  comity  of  nations,  356  —  the 
projected  attack  upon  Japan  by  the  Americans,  ib. —  physical  con¬ 
formation  of  Japan,  357  —  vast  number  of  islands,  ib.  —  discovery 
of  the  Japanese  islands,  358  —  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
English  successively  trade  with  Japan,  ib.  —  the  Dutch  manage  to 
get  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  keep,  whatever  trade  the  Japanese 
carry  on  with  Europeans,  358-9  —  Drs.  Koemper,  Thunberg,  and 
Siebold,  the  principal  sources  of  information  respecting  Japan,  359 
— merits  of  their  works,  359-60 — Presidents  Fitsinghe  and  Doeff, 
360  —  Jesuit  writers  not  trustworthy,  361  —  massacre  of  the 
Christians  throughout  the  empire  of  Japan,  361-2  —  Charlevoix’s 
volumes,  362 — the  captivity  of  Captain  Golownin,  363 — William 
Adams,  Captain  Saris,  and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  ib.  —  form  of 
government  at  Japan,  364 — the  Mikado  and  Ziogoon,  ib. — position 
of  the  Mikado,  365  —  fabulous  legends  of  the  Japanese,  365-6  — 
how  the  power  passed  to  the  Ziogoon,  366-7  —  superstitious  rever¬ 
ence  in  which  the  Mikado  is  held,  367 — nearly  all  power  has  passed 
from  the  Ziogoon  into  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  State,  368  — 
right  of  the  Ziogoon  to  a  veto,  ib.  —  espionnage  practised  univer¬ 
sally,  369  —  religions  professed,  370 — Sintoism,  ib. — strange  cus¬ 
tom  in  Sintoic  worship,  371  — Buddhism,  and  the  Doctrines  of 
Confucius,  ib. — first  English  intercourse  with  Japan,  372 — William 
Adams,  373  —  Captain  John  Saris,  374  —  charter  granted  to  the 
English,  375 — establishment  and  subsequent  withdrawal  of  factory 
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•t  Firando,  376  —  sealing  up  of  Japan,  ib.  —  negotiations  of  the 
English  to  lenew  their  intercourse  with  Japnn,  377  —  humiliating 
position  of  the  Dutch  at  Nnngasaki,  378 — value  of  the  Dutch  trade 
with  Japan,  379 — Sir  Stamford  Raffles  and  President  Doeff, 
379-80  —  the  English  foiled,  ib.  —  the  population  of  Japan  anxious 
for  intercourse  with  Europeans,  381 — the  American  expedition 
against  Japan,  381-2 — the  Japanese  a  military  people,  382 — right 
on  the  part  of  the  civilised  world  to  demand  the  opening  up  of 
Japan,  382-3. 


'  L 

London,  Police  Syftem  of,  review  of  returns  and  accounts  in  relation 
to,  1  — local  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace,  2  —  first  salaried 
magistrate  appointed  at  Bow  Street  Police  court,  2-3— police  offices 
established  on  the  model  of  that  at  Bow  Street,  3 — impediments  in 
bringing  about  an  efficient  police,  3-4  —  the  high  constable  and 
deputy  constables,  and  watchmen,  4  —  worthlessness  of  gratuitous 
services,  4-5 — establishment  of  the  Bow  Street  Foot  Patrol,  6  —  of 
the  Bow  Street  Horse  Patrol,  6  —  Mr.  Peel  establishes  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Police,  6-7 — unpopularity  of  the  new  system,  7— superiority 
of  the  new  system,  ib. — the  system  considerably  extended,  ib. — the 
County  Police  established,  8  —  nature  and  quality  of  the  super¬ 
vision,  8-10 — annual  cost,  11-2 — the  Detective  branch,  12 — 'indis- 
penstible  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  criminals,  ib.  —  habits  of 
thieves,  13-4  —  robbery  of  Mr.  Cureton,  15  —  the  Holford  House 
burglary,  16 —  discovery  of  the  gang,  17  —  pursuit  of  the  burglars, 
18  —  the  cabman’s  evidence,  19 — conviction  and  transportation  of 
the  offenders,  20  —  the  police  force  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  21  — 
tabular  account  of  number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  or  bailed 
during  the  five  last  quinquennial  perimls  in  the  county  of  Middle- 

•  sex,  including  London,  21— comparative  statement  of  commitments 
in  the  police  district  from  1831  to  1850  inclusive,  22  —  crime  no 
longer  increasing  faster  than  population,  23  —  decrease  in  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  capital  punishment,  24  —  tabular  view  of  the  number  of 
commitments  for  murder  in  England  and  Wales,  24 — limited  effect 
of  the  best  police,  25  —  necessity  of  the  police  of  the  entire  Metro¬ 
polis  and  its  vicinity  being  concentrated  under  a  single  manage¬ 
ment,  25-6 — the  County  Constabulary  Act,  26 — instances  showing 
that  it  should  be  compulsory,  27  —  expediency  of  extending  the 
summary  jurisdiction  of  the  police  magistrates  in  cases  of  simple 
larceny,  27  —  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  trial  by  jury,  28-9 
—  the  necessity  of  a  public  prosecutor,  29  —  instanced  in  the  case 
of  the  Sioanes,  and  in  that  of  the  Browns,  29-30 — state  of  the  law 
for  the  rich  and  the  poor  respectively,  31  —  the  abolition  of  grand 
juries  in  the  London  district  suggested,  32-3. 

M 

Maittre  {Joseph  de),  review  of  his  unedited  letters  and  pamphlets, 
and  of  a  biographical  notice  by  his  son,  289-90 — his  reputation  in 
France,  290— his  appreciation  of  France,  291 — his  birth  and  early 
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education,  292-3 — occupation  of  Savoy  by  the  French,  293 — coun¬ 
ter-revolutionary  literature,  293-4 — bis  fatalist  tendencies,  29o — 
his  doctrine  of  expiation,  296 — his  aggressive  style,  297*8 — fear  of 
the  dismemberment  of  France,  298-9— his  consistency,  299-300 — 
theory  of  charters,  300-1 — supposed  vagueness  of  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution,  301-2 — France  in  1814,  303 — ancient  institutions  of 
France,  303-4— successive  institutions  of  France,  304-5— his  patri¬ 
cian  prejudices,  306 — religious  worldliness,  306-8 — his  embassy  to 
Russia,  308-9 — his  life  at  St.  Petersburgh,  309- 1 1 — specimens  from 
bis  familiar  letters,  311 — his  false  prophecies,  312-3 — Bonaparte 
and  the  Royalists,  313-5 — his  son  Rodolph,  315 — his  opinion  of 
war,  315-6— projected  negotiation  with  Bonaparte,  316-8 — the 
treaties  of  1815,  318-9 — the  Jesuits  expelled  from  St  Petersburgh, 

319- 20 — his  political  disappointment,  on  his  return  to  Piedmont, 

320- 1— prophets  of  the  past,  322 — Joseph  de  Maistre,  Bonald,  and 
Lamennnis  come  under  this  category,  ib. — Chateaubriand  only  so  in 
part,  323 — M.  de  Maistre  and  M.  de  Bonald’s  cynical  inhumanity, 
ib. — wit  rarely  objectionable,  323-4 — quarrel  of  the  Pagan  classics, 
324-5,  and  note— his  arrogance  of  tone  and  dogmatism,  326 — in¬ 
consistency  of  absolutionists,  326-7 — necessary  result  of  his  system, 
327-8 — value  of  a  worthy  adversary,  328. 

Marie  de  Medici,  review  of  Miss  Pardoe’s  Life  and  Memoirs  of,  435 
— memoirs  of  women  often  of  great  use  to  the  historian,  436 — 
meagreness  of  proper  historical  materials  in  the  life  of  Marie  de 
Medici,  436-7 — her  claims  to  sympathy  questionable,  438-9 — the 
author’s  prolixity  and  bad  judgment,  439-41 — Henrietta  d’Estragnes, 
441 — Marie  de  Medici’s  marriage,  441 — her  pride  and  unconcilia- 
tory  temper,  442 — death  of  her  husband,  ib. — is  suspected  of  com- 
plixity,  442-3— Miss  Pardoe’s  defence,  443 — Marie  as  regent, 
443-4 — her  favourite,  Concini,  shot  by  orders  of  Louis,  444 — her 
patronage  of  Rubens,  444-5— her  loss  of  power  and  banishment, 
445 — is  reconciled  to  the  King,  and  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  ib. — excites  suspicions  between  the  King  and  his  beautiful  wife, 
Anne  of  Austria,  446 — offends  Richelieu,  and  is  exiled  by  his 
means,  ,446-7 — after  wandering  from  one  continental  power  to 
another,  she  seeks  refuge  in  England,  447 — whence  she  is  sent  to 
Holland,  ib. — finds  a  resting-place  in  the  house  of  Rubens,  where 
she  dies  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  ib. — her  character,  448 
— her  letter  to  her  daughter  Henrietta,  wife  of  Charles  I.,  448-9 — 
Miss  Strickland’s  remarks  thereon,  450 — strictures  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  is  executed,  450-2.  • 

N 

Niebuhr,  Barthold  George,  Life  and  Letters  of,  review  of,  95 — Nie¬ 
buhr  nearly  as  eminent  a  statesman  as  an  historian,  96 — his  letters, 
ib. — his  college  days,  97,  and  extract — extract  from  a  letter  to  his 
father,  98 — is  appointed  private  secretary  to  Count  Schimmelman, 
ib. — his  complaints  of  English  Society,  98-9 — coldness  in  the  de¬ 
monstration  of  feeling  amongst  the  English  compared  with  that 
amongst  the  Germans,  99-100 — Niebuhr  marries  the  sister  of 
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Madame  Hensler,  100 — returns  to  Copenhagen,  and  appointed  to  a 
high  post  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  ib. — removes  to  Berlin,  and  be¬ 
comes  Director  of  the  Bank,  101 — mournful  period  of  Napoleon’s 
supremacy,  101-2  and  extracts — excessive  alarm  and  despondency 
excited  in  his  mind  by  Napoleon’s  rapid  march  to  universal  domi¬ 
nion,  102-3 — Mackintosh  on  the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  103 — 
Niebuhr  appointed  Brivy  Councillor  of  State,  and  Manager  of  the 
National  Debt  and  Monetary  Institutions  of  Prussia,  104— de¬ 
scribes  his  duties  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  I'A.,  eJ’^rac^— appointed 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  104-5 — 
loses  his  wife,  marries  the  niece  of  Madame  Hensler,  and  accepts 
an  embassy  to  Rome,  105 — derives  little  satisfaction  from  his  duties 
at  Rome  or  from  the  company  of  Italians,  ib. — his  low  opinion  of 
the  Italians,  106,  extract — quits  the  embassy  at  Rome,  and  fixes  his 
residence  at  Bonn,  107 — his  opinions  of  English  politics,  and  his  sen¬ 
timents  with  regard  to  Germany,  107-8,  and  extract — his  gloomy 
views  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  German  politics,  109-10,  ex¬ 
tract — Niebuhr  a  man  to  beloved  as  much  as  to  be  admired,  1 10. 

O 

Oxford  University  Commission  Report,  review  of,  232 — origin  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  233-4— colleges  by  their  statutes  strictly 
eleemosynary  institutions,  235-6,  and  extraxt  and  note — ^ineflBciency 
of  Visitors,  236-7 — the  duty  of  Fellows,  238 — colleges  the  anti¬ 
podes  of  their  founders’  intentions,  239 — the  studies  prescribed  by 
the  Laudian  Code,  240-1 — the  Universities  become  simply  great 
public  schools,  242 — decay  of  the  University,  243 — the  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  ib. — the  statutes  of  the  Colleges  and  their  practice  irreconci¬ 
lable,  244 — has  the  University  forfeited  its  charter?  245-6 — the 
question,  whether  the  University  has  the  right  of  abrogating  any 
of  the  Laudian  laws  formally  raised  in  1759,  but  not  yet  settled, 
246-7 — an  Act  of  Amnesty  desirable,  247 — Parliament  alone  has  the 
power  of  effecting  complete  University  Reform,  248 — the  Univer¬ 
sity  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State,  249-50— corporate 
property  subject  to  public  regulation,  251-2 — excellence  of  the 
English  Universities,  253— the  recommendations  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  made,  examined,  254 — the  tutorial  system,  254-7 — that 
system  not  yet  fairly  carried  out,  257 — necessity  of  abolishing 
restrictions  on  fellowships,  258-9 — the  character  of  the  University 
degraded  by  the  system  of  elections  from  favour,  260-1,  and  ex¬ 
tract— remedy  proposed  by  the  Commissioners,  262 — evil  effects 
resulting  from  the  decay  of  the  Professoriate,  263-4 — intermediate 
lecturers,  or  assistant  professors,  proposed  by  the  Commissioners, 
265-7 — professors  require  a  distinct  field,  267-8 — board  of  pro¬ 
fessors,  268 — a  board  of  curators  the  best  electors  of  professors, 
269-70 — the  endowment  of  fellow-professorships,  270,  and  extract 
— professorships  should  be  founded  in  the  Colleges,  271-2 — want 
of  a  Board  of  Studies,  272-3  —effective  examination  needed,  273-4 
—  a  Theological  School  at  Oxford  suggested,  274-6— also  Schools 
of  Law  and  Medicine,  277-8 — the  new  Examination  Statute  of 
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1850,  278 — value  of  classical  education,  278-9,  and  note — exten¬ 
sion  of  colleges,  and  new  halls,  recommended,  280-2 — plan  to  ad¬ 
mit  students  into  lodgings  unconnected  with  colleges,  282-4 — resi¬ 
dence  in  private  houses,  under  the  charge  of  a  Principal,  284 — 
remodelled  Congregation  the  Academical  Legislature,  284-6 — inex¬ 
pediency  of  Orders  being  obligatory,  286-7 — the  removal  of  reli¬ 
gious  tests  not  mooted,  288 — the  Commission  proposes  the  abolition 
of  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  the  test  of  Church- 
membership,  ib. 


P 

Piedmont,  review  of  works  relating  to,  36 — its  militaryjcharacter  and 
position,  37-8 — Alfieri,  its  ‘representative  man’  in  the  18th  century, 
39-40 — its  Italian  nationality  since  1814  40-1 — ineffectual  efforts 
of  the  princes  of  Savoy  to  stem  the  tide  of  advancement,  41-2 — 
Charles  Albert  and  the  republicans  in  1848,  43 — Sardinia  beset 
with  mortal  dangers  and  fatal  temptations,  43-4 — good  sense  of 
Victor  Emanuel  III.,  44 — influence  of  Piedmont  upon  the  future 
of  Italy,  45-6 — the  law  on  the  press  in  Piedmont,  46-7,  note — in¬ 
surrection  at  Genoa,  47-8 — Turin,  the  actual  Athens  of  Italy, 
49-50 — Victor  Emanuellll.’s  position  one  of  great  difficulty,  51-2 — 
probable  future  of  the  young  heir  of  Sardinia,  52 — the  late  ministe¬ 
rial  crisis  at  Turin,  ib. — D'Azeglio,  Cavour,  and  Ratazzi,  53 — con¬ 
stitutionalism  best  suited  for  Piedmont  under  the  present  difficult 
circumstances,  54. 


R 

Representative  Reform,  review  of  works  in  favour  of,  452 — reasons 
for  a  further  reform,  453-4 — meaning  and  effect  of  first  Reform 
Bill,  455-6 — second  Reform  Bill  may  prove  quite  a  reversal  of  the 
first,  457-8— effect  of  a  reduced  rental  qualification,  458-60 — trans¬ 
fer  of  political  power  to  the  lower  classes,  460-2 — two  opposite 
dangers  to  be  dreaded  from  Universal  Suffrage,  463-4 — America 
an  example,  464 — triumph  of  pure  democracy  in  Switzerland,  ib. — 
probable  results  of  demagogy  in  England,  465 — the  working  classes 
not  yet  sufficiently  educated  to  act  for  themselves,  exemplified  in 
the  late  strike  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  ib. — operation  of 
Universal  Suffrage  in  France,  465-6 — Louis  Napoleon,  though  the 
elect  of  seven  millions  of  the  people,  by  no  means  the  choice  of  the 
nation,  466-7 — Naples  and  Austria  also  examples  how  despotism 
may  exist  with  considerable  license  in  the  lower  classes,  4^-9 — 
the  Constitution  of  England  gradually  changed,  469-70 — where, 
and  how  far.  Parliamentary  Reform  is  and  is  not  to  be  sought,  470-1 
— the  system  adopted  in  Belgium,  472 — suggestions  to  extend  the 
franchise  to  102.  householders,  472 — and  to  the  educated  classes, 
473 — also  to  middle  class  lodgers,  473-4 — how  to  give  the  workin 
classes  their  fair  share  in  the  choice  of  members  of  Parliament, 
knotty  question,  474-6 — the  proposed  scheme  of  allowing  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  to  choose  electors  of  representatives,  examined,  476-7 — 
proposed  enfranchisement  of  the  better  class  of  operatives,  478-81, 
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and  note— the  purification  of  our  representative  action  a  desidera¬ 
tum,  481-2 — and  the  restraining  bribery  and  corruption,  482-3 — 
suggested  penalties  for  bribery,  483-4 — a  better  plan  of  recording 
votes  than  by  the  ballot  suggested,  484-7,  and  note— economy  of 
proposed  plan,  487-8 — and  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
who  record  their  votes,  488 — table  showing  the  number  of  counties 
and  boroughs  in  England,  Wales,  and  Gotland,  the  number  of 
voters,  and  the  number  of  votes  polled,  488-90,  note — further  bene¬ 
fits  of  proposed  plan,  490-3,  and  note — proposed  redistribution  of 
members,  493-4—^xi8ting  distribution  of  the  franchise  less  inequit¬ 
able  than  supposed,  495-6 — proposal  to  reduce  by  thirty  the  ninety- 
one  members  now  returned  by  sixty-one  boroughs,  4^-7 — a  new 
class  of  representatives  suggested,  497-8 — the  question  of  having 
the.  Colonies  represented  in  Parliament,  examined,  498-9 — ex- 
officio  members  of  Parliament,  499-501 — moral  cost  of  a  general 
election,  501-7 — necessity  of  the  next  step  in  Representative  Re¬ 
form  being  a  final  one,  507-8. 

Rockingham  (the  Marquis  of)  and  his  Contemporaries,  Memoirs  of, 
review  of,  110 — character  and  contents  of  the  Memoirs,  111-2 — 
Lord  Rockingham’s  pedigree,  112-3— his  youthful  days,  113 — a 
boyish  adventure,  113-4 — his  rapid  rise,  114 — the  Rockingham 
Memoirs  not  calculated  to  advance  the  reputation  of  George  III., 
114 — the  state  of  public  parties  in  1760,  115-6— new  system  of 
government,  116 — a  confederacy  of  men  of  every  political  section  of 
the  State  formed,  and  known  as  the  ‘King’s  Friends,’  ib. — Pitt’s 
jealousy  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  117 — Lord  Bute,  117-8 — Lord 
Rockingham  resigns  his  post  of  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  118 — 
George  III.,  incapable  of  following  good  advice,  1 18-9 — his  educa¬ 
tion  and  character,  119-20 — the  Grenville  brothers,  121-2,  ex- 
tract — tiie  ‘  Grenville  Correspondence,’  122 — Lord  Rockiniham 
as  leader  of  the  Whigs,  123 — the  ‘Chatham  Correspondence,’  124 
— Chatham  and  Burke,  125-6,  and  note — William  Pitt  in  17W-65, 
126-7 — the  Grenville  Administration  broken  up,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham  chosen  to  preside  over  a  new  Ministry,  128 — ,Sir 
George  ^vile,  128-9 — difficulties  attending  the  Rockingham 
Ministry,  129 — George  III.  mortified  and  discontented,  130-^ha- 
racter  of  Lord  Rockingham  as  head  of  an  administration,  ib. — 
American  affairs,  131 — the  King  himself  the  chief  antagonist  of 
his  Ministry,  132 — the  Royal  Memoranda,  133— Mr.  Jeremiah 
Dyson,  133-4,  extract — repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  134 — Lord 
Rockingham  resigns,  1 35 — popular  honours  of  the  retired  Minister, 
ib. — death  of  Beckford,  George  Grenville,  Lord  Granby,  and  Lord 
Chatham,  136 — Charles  James  Fox  in  1506,  137,  extract — Lord 
Rockingham’s  moderation  contrasted  with  Pitt’s  want  of  it,  U>. — 
unsettled  state  of  the  Ministry,  138 — Lord  North  Prime  Minister, 
139 — war  with  America  at  first  popular,  139 — the  King  recalls 
Lord  Rockingham  to  the  helm  of  government,  140 — Lord  Rock¬ 
ingham's  death,  141  —  Burke’s  inscription  on  the  statue  of  his 
friend,  141-2. 
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Story,  Joseph,  Life  and  Letters  of,  review  of,  329— the  profession  of 
the  Law  the  aristocracy  of  character  and  talent  in  America,  ib. — 
birth  and  early  days  of  Joseph  Story,  330 — his  early  assertion  of 
his  intellectual  freedom,  ib. — his  miscellaneous  labours,  331 — the 
question  of  the  Constitution  and  the  question  of  Slavery,  331*2 — 
Story's  political  opinions,  332*4,  and  extracts — his  opinion  of  Me* 
chanics’  Institutes  and  popular  institutions,  335 — the  confidence  of 
the  Americans  in  their  Republic  only  to  be  justified  by  a  watchful* 
ness  and  zeal  proportionate  to  that  confidence,  ib.,  extract — his 
high  opinion  of  Lieber’s  ‘  Political  Ethics,*  and  De  Tocqueville’s 
work  on  America,  335*6,  and  notes — his  hatred  of  and  opposition  to 
Negro  Slavery,  336 — his  views  on  Slavery  and  the  Missouri  com¬ 
promise,  336-8,  and  extracts — bis  peculiar  province  Jurisprudence, 
338-9 — liberal  cultivation  of  Law  in  America,  339-40 — Story’s 
commendation  of  Kent’s  Commentaries,  340— Story’s  ‘Conflict  of 
Law,’  highly  lauded  by  Mr.  J ustice  Pattison,  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  and 
Lord  Campbell,  ib. — his  work  on  Commercial  Law,  341*2,  and  ru)te 
and  extract, — his  ‘Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
‘  United  States,’  342 — his  Treatises  on  Equity  Jurisprudence,  on 
Agency,  and  on  Partnership,  342-3 — the  grades  of  the  profession 
in  America  not  distinguished  by  the  formal  etiquette  of  England, 
343,  and  note — Story’s  Law  School  at  Harvard  College,  343-4 — 
his  peculiar  combination  of  qualities  to  constitute  a  teacher  of  Law 
to  young  men,  344 — his  combination  of  the  Civil  with  the  Common 
Law,  345-6,  and  note  and  extract — a  quotation  from  the  Report  of 
the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law,  346-7 
— necessity  of  the  Inns  of  Court  doing  something  in  legal  education 
worthy  of  the  profession,  347-8. 
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